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ARTISTS' VIEWS OAT WOMAN'S DRESS. 




II. 
N artist naturally regards 
the dress of women as eith- 
er " paintable" or " un- 
paintable." The paintable 
dress he admires, the un- 
paintable he condemns. A 
woman might term these 
the practicable and the im- 
practicable, bestowing her 
favorable opinion contrari- 
wise. The artist likes high 
ruffs about the neck, long 
trains, and clinging skirts, 
and knows of no words 
strong enough to characterize crinoline, starch, and 
whalebones. He has fixed views on the subject of 
ornament which would deprive dress, in 
the eyes of women, of many of its most 
fascinating details. Nor would the ex- 
igencies of trade modify these. The 
Coventry weavers would have had to for- 
swear their looms and go to digging 
potatoes before he would have fastened 
that purposeless knot of ribbons and fly- 
ing strings on the backs of dresses, as 
did the Queen a few years ago, and thus 
brought prosperity back to the North of 
England. Moreover, while he is perfectly 
assured as to the desirability of " style," 
he recognizes no such word in his artistic 
vocabulary as " stylish." 

Drapery, in the sense in which the 
dressmaker uses it, catching up a handful 
of material here and dexterously inserting 
pieces underneath, which are carried to 
another part of the dress to undergo some 
new change with other additions, swath- 
ing the form as with a series of bandages, 
true artists rarely paint. Women, they 
are apt to say, wear too many clothes, 
concealing under an intricate mass the 
movements of the body ; whereas dresses 
should fall in easy (not voluminous) folds, 
which, when the wearer sits, will take the 
outline of the body. 

The antique costumes which Mr. Wal- 
ter Satterlee introduces so often in his 
paintings, make him an efficient guide in 
the revival of what is called artistic dress. 
There are many features of these cos- 
tumes which he thinks might be appro- 
priately introduced in modern attire. He 
describes one dress, copied from one of 
Marie Antoinette's portraits, which be- 
longed to a fortunate sitter. This was a 
striped rainbow -hued silk. The petticoat 
, was made of the silk, and its only orna- 
ment was the coquettish gathered pocket 
on each side of the front. The waist in 
front was open at the neck, and was 
clasped from the sides with a wide belt 
and ivory buckle. The back terminated 
in a court-train in long, unbroken lines, and fell open 
on either side of the petticoat. The train was lined 
with heavy white brocaded silk which was constantly 
revealed in walking and sitting. The sleeves were 
cut to the elbow and adorned with lace and a knot of 
ribbon. The dress, it will be seen, was perfectly sim- 
ple in its long lines, changing with the varying move- 
ments of the figure. Its most effective draping lay in 
a button on one side of the lower edge of the train 
with which it could be caught and fastened on the 
hip, allowing the train to fall in its own folds, disclos- 
ing here and there the elegant white lining, and a sim- 
plicity and grace which would delight the most exact- 
ing artist. With this costume was worn one of the 
wide, picturesque hats now in vogue, turned up on one 



side and adorned with ostrich feathers. These were 
permitted their own natural grace, by being simply 
caught at the back of the hat and allowed to fall by 
their weight ; changing thus from one graceful form to 
another in obedience to the movements of the head. 

Some of the most beautiful suggestions for costume, 
Mr. Satterlee thinks, are found on the stage. These 
are not in the fashionable toilettes which form such an 
important feature in many theatres, but in those which 
belong to the Shakespearean drama and other plays of 
the past. Such are among the dresses worn by Miss 
Bella Pateman, during her late engagement with Booth 
in New York City. This .was particularly the case in 
the costumes worn by her in " Richelieu," which were 
notably the most artistic that have been recently seen 
here. The chief of these was a blue and white bro- 
caded satin, made with a tablier cut by no waist-line 
and forming across the breast the lower edge of the 
square neck. Over this fell the court-train. This be- 




COSTUME DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY WALTER SATTERLEE. 



gan with the side forms, from which about the neck 
arose the high ruff. This waving line of the ruff about 
the neck was curved in a ruffle of lace down the front, 
where the train fell on either side of the petticoat. The 
Watteau back was of pale blue plush, falling in long, 
heavy folds ; this with large puffed sleeves at the 
shoulder completes the details of the costume. Artis- 
tically the ruff and the high puffed sleeves make the set- 
ting of the face without detracting from its prominence. 
The long lines of the dress simply follow the outlines of 
the figure. While this is in a sense obscured in the 
folds of the train, it is constantly suggested by the lines 
which the train takes in following the action of the 
body. When seated the effect of the court train is 
especially good, as it leaves the form to be outlined in 



the scant petticoat, and with the contrasting color of 
the lining in a manner frames it. 

This feature of the dress is even more marked in a 
salmon brocade and satin worn by Miss Pateman in the 
same play. Like the other, it has a high ruff and 
sleeves puffed at the shoulder, and the separation of 
the train and the petticoat, which in this dress is 
shirred, is so distinct that the train with every move- 
ment assumes a form whose lines differing from those 
of the figure only serve to emphasize it. These cos- 
tumes prove to be much more artistic than those of 
Sarah Bernhardt, which were somewhat disappointing, 
with the exception of that worn by her as Dona Sol. 
This, which was a modified Spanish costume, Mr. Sat- 
terlee thinks the most beautiful he has ever seen, and 
one that might be made perfectly practicable for mod- 
ern use. 

*Many points Mr. Satterlee holds in common with Mr. 
Bricher. In his own work he avoids, as far as possible, 
opposing cross-lines. The Pompadour 
neck and the lines which the fichu forms 
furnish the modifications of the waist, 
while on the skirt diagonal drapery— a 
scarf-1 ike effect — may be used to break 
the plainness of the front, but this is only 
a hardly pushed compromise to an artist 
who prefers the plain petticoat or tablier. 
Embroidery he considers one of the 
most beautiful ornaments of dress, and 
especially when it forms the bottom of a 
robe and strays up among the folds, as 
is seen in the old embroidered muslins of 
our ancestors, which were revived for a 
short time a decade ago. The use of 
embroidery to-day is scarcely of this 
nature. Applied in bands and flounces, 
as in the pongees and cashmeres worn 
during the summer, it rather took the 
form of contrary lines than was incor- 
porated with the natural flow of the dra- 
pery. Starch and crinoline are equally 
tabooed. On the stage starch produces 
some very unlovely effects, as when Mod- 
jeska in the dying scene in " Camille" 
finds a rival to her voice in the stiff 
rustling of her skirts. Apropos of this, 
Mr. Satterlee relates that a lady wrote 
to Modjeska telling her that in such 
scenes it was Rachel's custom to have 
her robe slightly damp, which caused it 
to take more accurately the lines of her 
figure, and thus ensured the grace, want- 
ing which in the height of the scene 
might have injured the stage picture. 
An artist's objection to starch needs no 
explanation. In the broad expanse of a 
shirt-front it gives only a gloss of surface, 
without folds or shadows ; in skirts it 
asserts new forms which bear no relation 
to natural forms. 

While every one must agree with 
artists in their admiration of natural 
forms, it should be remembered that in 
speaking of dress they have always in 
mind the perfect woman, the ideal form, 
and ornament seems rather meretricious than other- 
wise. But to many women dress is not so much to 
reveal beauties, as to conceal defects. Certain fash- 
ions, indeed, often serve to draw attention from the 
form, and dress has in this way set up for itself an in- 
dependent existence instead of being tributary to the 
underlying structure. 

The cultivation of form is in fact the first step to the 
success of artistic dress. The nearest approach to ideal 
form is popularly supposed to lie in the corset. This is an- 
other point of disagreement between the artists and the 
wearers of corsets. There is no doubt, says Mr. Sey- 
mour J. Guy, that the corset improves some forms, as 
those of obese flabby women, with relaxed muscles, by 
confining them into a definite shape. But a woman of 
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good form is only spoiled by the corset. The curves 
of the body are all outward curves, one arising out of 
the other. But the chief curves of the corset are in- 
ward curves, which are not only incorrect, but are the 
source of grave damage in compressing unnaturally 
the organs of the body. Another objection to the cor- 
set is in the bones, whose rigidity obscures that rippling 
movement of the body which is one of its chief beau- 
ties. As far as this is concerned the body might as 
well be incased in ca6t iron. Another objection is in 
the hard cross-line of the bust, which distinctly shows, 
as do often the laces under a tightly fitting dress. 

Every artist knows how impossible it is to find a 
well-formed woman among models. There is scarcely 
a man or woman who answers, save in small part, to 
any ideal conception of the human figure. One of the 
most perfect forms, according to Mr. Guy, was that of 
a celebrated London model, Madame de Lucy. She 
never wore a corset because, she alleged, it spoiled her 
form. Instead she wore a brown hol- 
land waist closely buttoned. Nor does 
any woman of ordinary good form 
need a corset. Women would lose 
their tendency to obesity if they exer- 
cised and cared for themselves prop- 
erly. On the contrary as they grow 
older they exercise less, and the mus- 
cles get flabbier while the flesh in- 
creases. There are women who be- 
come so inactive that they cannot lift 
their hands above their heads without 
fainting. The remedy for this would 
be a course of free gymnastics which 
would harden the muscles, and furnish 
the proper support for the body with- 
out the intervention of the corset. It 
lies greatly with parents to cultivate 
good forms in their children. These 
should be regularly accustomed to 
gymnastics and their muscles strength- 
ened as their bodies develop. Girls 
trained in this way from childhood 
would never need corsets, either to 
correct their shapes or to support 
their bodies, and we might look for- 
ward to a race of women whom it 
would be worth an artist's while to 
step across a room and look at. 

As for woman's dress there seems 
to Mr. Guy to be no lack of good de- 
signs at present, but a great Want of 
judgment in adapting them. The 
most beautiful dress is ugly on a 
woman to whom it is not adapted. 
An example of this occurred in the 
caricatures of the David costume by 
Rowlandson. This costume was the 
revival of the Greek with the wide 
belt, which, when Rowlandson girt it 
around a colossal English woman or 
a corpulent Irish girl, reached the 
height of absurdity, but when it ap- 
pears in the portrait of the Empress 
Josephine it is one of the most beauti- 
ful of costumes, and is to-day one of 
those which in spite of fashion must 
always charm. 

The same thing holds especially 
with regard to hats. There are cer- 
tain curves which suit certain faces, 
but such a hat transferred to another 
style of face becomes incongruous. 
There is no more beautiful headdress 
than the bird which Egyptian women use because of 
the harmony of its lines with those of the face, but on 
a broad-featured woman it would be only hideous. 

The hats worn by women now are remarkably pic- 
turesque. Their great advantage is in allowing the 
lines of the cheek and neck to show. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful in the human body than these ten- 
der curves. But when a woman begins to have a 
double chin she can make hersejf look a dozen years 
younger by tying her hat strings under it. 



PAINTED DRESSES AND LACE. 



Painting on silk, satin, and other stuffs is taking 
very largely the place of embroidery for many purposes. 
When it is considered how much more rapidly it can 
be executed, its increasing use is easily understood. 
Probably the greatest objection to such painting is that 
it is not adapted to constant, or even to frequent wear. 
But this is only partly true. Water colors are certainly 
not especially durable when exposed to moisture or 
friction, but neither of these agencies affects oil colors, 
as they are now employed. Scent sachets, lamp screens, 
and toilet sets are now almost altogether painted, and 
generally in water colors. Table covers of plush, and 
fire screens, are commonly and most effectively painted 
in oils. In fact fire screens, in dark wine and green 
plush, painted with peonies and dogwood, are among 
the handsomest articles at the Decorative Art Society's 
rooms. There may be mentioned also mantel lambre- 
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Mary Gay Humphreys. 



Plush and moire antique have taken the lead in 
winter fabrics, satin still holding place, however, and 
camel's- hair cloth and imperial serge coming modestly 
in their wake. 



quins, with such designs as appJe branches with birds' 
nests and birds, or a flight of swallows, such as we 
see in Japanese decoration. This work only requires 
a bold, well-laden brush in the hand of an artist accus- 
tomed to the use of oils, and it can be done without 
any of the usual media. 

The most recent use of painting on silk and satin is 
on dresses intended for a certain focal distance, and to 
be seen by gaslight ; with this purpose several notable 
dresses have been made for actresses. The effect of 
course is to be that, of embroidery, and the advantage 
lies in the fact that painting can be so much more 
rapidly executed than the most indifferent embroidery, 
while the effect is equally good, and the work — at least 
that done in oils — is even more durable. For Miss 
Annie Louise Cary a steel-colored satin was painted 



with scarlet geraniums by Mrs. L. D. Shears. This 
was a stage dress with boots and hat " en suite," 
and was painted in water colors. The dress, boots 
and fan, with decoration of roses and forget-me-nots, 
described in The Art Amateur last spring, were 
also done by this lady in water colors. There must 
be mentioned, too, of her work, an ecru satin painted 
in apple blossoms for a commercial house, and one of 
the aesthetic dresses worn in "Patience," a Grecian 
costume painted in calla lilies. 

The brilliancy and transparency of water colors cer- 
tainly make a more finished and attractive piece of 
work. For stage effect, however, the strength of the 
oil color is in its favor, and its use is advised. Never- 
theless most of the work done for houses that under- 
take such things is done in water colors, as on 
close scrutiny they are most salable. Painted para- 
sols have been quite a feature in the market, and these 
were ordered in water colors, which the first untimely , 
shower will destroy, although oils 
would defy the elements. 

The way in which Mrs. Shears uses 
her oils is a great advantage in her 
work, principally because by her 
method so much less time is con- 
sumed. The studies are made from 
nature and sketched on the material. 
Instead of using 'any medium, and 
being obliged to use any underwashes 
or treatment, the paints are first 
squeezed out of the tubes upon coarse 
brown paper, which absorbs all the 
oil possible ; then they are removed 
to dishes and used with turpentine in 
the ordinary way. As there is a great 
difference in the amounts of oil in va- 
rious tube paints, those which contain 
the least should be selected in the first 
place. This previous preparation nat- 
urally reduces the labor of painting 
very largely, and it consumes much, 
less time. These two advantages have, 
their effect upon the expense of such 
work, and help to account for the in- 
creased use of painted dresses where 
they can be employed. 

One of the most beautiful uses of 
water colors is in painted lace. Such 
a dress was recently prepared for 
Mile. Jarbeau, and worn in " Billee 
Taylor. " In this dress the foundation 
was of silk, scarcely seen under the 
lace which covered the dress in gath- 
ered ruffles. The effect in painted 
lace is of lightness and delicate color, 
and it can be reached in no other 
way. The lace is chosen of some at- 
tractive pattern, and that is painted. 
In this way the color becomes so in- 
corporated with the fabric that it is as 
durable as the lace. The fact that 
the drawing is done in the woven de- 
signs does not obviate the necessity 
and opportunity for a considerable 
skill in the painting. In several notice- 
able samples of painted lace work, in 
which the designs were daisies and 
asters, the petals were shaded as 
in nature, and the centres carefully 
worked up. , This renders the lace 
worthy of scrutiny, and there seems 
to be no reason why dresses of lace 
painted in this way should not be 
among the luxuries of ball toilettes, and appear equally 
well among the gay costumes of the summer watering- 
places. For evening wear black lace is used, with the 
pattern in gold, and the effect is re.markably rich, 
though comparatively quiet. 

Miss Foster, an artist whose physical afflictions, re- 
markable courage, and decorative ability have won her 
many friends, is also known as a painter of theatrical 
costumes. She has recently painted two dresses for 
Miss Fanny Davenport to be worn in " Camille." One 
of these is of light blue satin garlanded with white 
camellias ; the other is cream satin elaborately painted 
with red camellias and foliage, imitating embroidery. 
These dresses are both painted in oils. Miss Foster, 
who sketches rapidly, makes her design on the satin 
and applies her paints mixed with a medium for which 
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she has a secret receipt. The stage dresses are painted 
very strongly, and lose much by daylight ; but some of 
this lady's other work, done with this medium in 
oils, has much of the delicacy and transparency of 
water colors. M. G. H. 



is 



a welcome relief, as are 
grays, and dull Eastern blues. 



the browns, carmelite 
One shudders to think 



NOTES ON DRESS. 



The impetus supposed to have been given to dresses 
of English manufacture by the Countess of Bective's 
appearance, upon two occasions of state, dressed in 
alpaca, might be more perceptible in America, save 
for the rather expensive accompaniments of her 
" cheap" attire ! For those of my readers who may 
be interested in economy in dress, I may state that the 
celebrated white alpaca evening dress worn at the ban- 
quet of the Lord Mayor at Bradford had for a founda- 
tion a " skirt made of magnificent white cut velvet, 
trimmed with plisses of white satin, and innumerable 
rows of white point d'Alengon." This, with tablier 
and tunic of white " alpaca" trimmed with d'Alengon, 
waistband and sash of white satin, was made complete 
by long, tan-colored kid gloves, and by magnificent 
jewels on throat, head, arms, and breast. On the day 
following Lady Bective appeared in another costume 
of alpaca, this time richly trimmed with sky-blue moire 
antique and gold fringe ! 

* 
The undisputed fact that " bustles are coming in," 
when combined with the knowledge that tie-backs are 
holding their own, is a prophecy of woe to most peo- 
ple. The modern style of costume, putting all extrava- 
gances of trimming aside, has, it is fair to concede, so 
much in it that is good and comfortable, as well as so 
much that is picturesque, that we are loth to see ever 
so faint an adumbration of the return of crinoline. With 
such a revival will disappear all the slow Spanish grace 
of walk and carriage we are sometimes able to admire 
under the present regime. 

* 
Even the torturing elastics and strings of the 
omnipotent tie-back may be so loosened by the wearers, 
after they emerge from the dressmaker's surveillance, 
as to admit of ease of motion without destroying adher- 
ence to the line of fashion. But with a bustle, or 
a " crinolette," or an "Alexandra skirt-supporter" 
(by whatever name we call them they . are still as 
bad), perpetual consciousness and watchfulness set 
in, and, as a natural sequence, repose of manner as 
well as grace and beauty take their leave of the 

doomed wearer. 

* * 
* 

Nothing can ever take the place of the stately 
sweeping folds that a skirt properly cut and hung 
ought to fall into. They should be as much a part 
of the ideal woman as wings are a part of the ideal 
angel. Even the short walking-dresses, than which 
no invention more blessed to their sex was ever 
ushered in, are a sacrifice of the becoming to almost 
all women who, having passed their early youth, 
have left behind their willowy outlines forever. But 
I fear that, in spite of all protests, not many months 
will have passed before the feminine portion of the 
community will abandon scruples, assume crinoline, 
and glide cheerfully down the stream of public 

opinion. 

* * 

Passing from cut to color, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the extraordinary effects of latter-day com- 
binations. " No color harmony," says Ruskin, "is 
of a high order unless it involve indescribable 
tints/' I should like to request the presence of 
the great master at a fashionable opening of winter 
bonnets and mantles, for example. Some of the 
large plush dolmans of seal brown or black are lined 
with long-piled plush, striped with sulphur and red, 
with pistache shading to bronze, or with rose shad- 
ing to cardinal, lapis lazuli blue to sky blue, sea-weed 
green to apple green. Upon the bonnets, where few. 
flowers are seen, plumes, breasts and birds of 
brilliant dye are nestling. 



From this rainbow of colors one turns away dazed. 
The ever-popular dark green which is still sent out 
from Paris, in some of the most elegant confections, 




FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 
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and Eighth Avenue come in due time to inherit and 
display them. \ 

* 
It requires genius to make a bold yet artistic use 
of color. 1 recall one of Worth's gowns of a few 
years back, wherein the fair wearer appeared upon one 
side to be clad in creamy white, upon the other in blush- 
rose pink ; the whole so artistically toned with old 
Mechlin lace as to be not in the least conspicuous for a 
dinner toilette. A noble portrait, painted by Madrazo, 
in Paris, last winter, and now hanging in a stately 
home of New York, presents a lady in evening attire of 
gauzy white, with touches of rose and of lemon color 
gleaming here and there amid the folds of her trailing ' 
draperies. .A " po6me en chiffons" a Frenchman 
would call such a dress ; but in this case what Mad- 
razo has immortalized it required a Worth to compose. 

* * 
* 

I am tempted to quote, in conclusion, an impression 

of English travel, occurring somewhere in Taine's 

" Notes on England." " The colors are outrageously 

crude, and the forms ungraceful. All the scaffolding 

badly joined, badly arranged, variegated and labored, 

cries and protests with all its gaudy and overdone 

colors. In the sunshine especially, at Hampton Court, 

the day before yesterday, the absurdity was at its 

height ; there were many violet "dresses, one being of 

a wild violet clasped around the waist with a golden 

band, which would have made a painter cry out. I 

said to a lady, ' The toilette is more showy among you 

than in France.' ' But my dresses come from Paris.' 

I carefully refrained from replying ' But you selected 

them.' " Constance Cary Harrison. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The great increase in the number of requests we receive for 
personal information by mail, compels us to decline in future. toi 
answer any questions except through the medium of The. ART 
Amateur. To this rule we can make no exception. 



of the low estate to which such audacious combina- 
tions of color as those just described — originating in 
the atelier of Worth, transferred to sumptuous Fifth 
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GLAZING, FIRING, AND PORTABLE KILNS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : . 

Sir : Please tell me if an amateur can apply glazing to pot- 
tery ? If so, where can the glazing be procured, and how is it 
applied ? Can the Auburn kilns do under glazing ? Caa 
they be heated sufficiently ? J. M., Marblehead, Mass. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : Please inform me if the glaze on pottery can be put on 
by amateurs, and if the portable kilns are only for overglaze 
or can be used also for underglaze? Ignorance. 

Answer. — An amateur can apply the glazing ; but we 
know of no one in the trade who would sell the material. 
Edward Lycett, 4 Great Jones Street, New York, does glaz- 
ing for amateurs, and in Boston we believe it is done by Theo-. 
dore Walter, 16 Knapp Street, and in Chicago by Grune- 
wald & Schmidt, 331 Wabash Avenue. Glazing is applied 
sometimes with the brush and sometimes by dipping the dec- 
orated piece into a large basinful of the liquid. 

Concerning the above inquiries about the portable kilns, 
we have received the following communication from the man- 
ufacturers, Stearns Fitch & Co., Albany, N. Y.: "Our kiln 
can be run to a white heat and kept there by renewing the 
coal. All that is required in underglaze is to fill it enough, 
so when the glaze is fired the colors will not run. We con- 
sider our kilns adapted to both overglaze and underglaze.* ' 



HOW TO MAKE TRACING PAPER. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : How can I make strong tracing paper ? I cannot buy 
it in this place. S. D., Utica, N. Y. 

Answer. — The thickest ordinary paper may be made 
quite transparent by dampening it with pure, perfectly dis- 
tilled benzine, and the design may be traced on it with either 
pencil or ink. When the benzine evaporates, it leaves the 
paper white and opaque as before. If the evaporation takes 
place before the design is finished dampen it anew. 



Avenue, copied in cheaper stuffs in the Broadway stores 
for the million— may finally arrive when Sixth Avenue 



A WASHINGTON ALLSTON PICTURE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Mr. M. F. Sweetser, in his Biography of Washing- 
ton Allston (page 116), says of " Spalatro's Vision of the 
Bloody Hand," The picture was burnt in 1873, in a mansion 
on the Hudson. When visiting the galleries of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in 1876, I saw in the American department 
a picture bearing this name, and painted by Allston. (Vide 
Official Catalogue of Department of Art, Sixth ed., p. 19, 
No. 86.) Quoting from memory : In 1878, The N. Y. Herald 
published the list of paintings sold at the sale of J. T. John- 
ston, where " Spalatro's Vision" realized $5,500. Will you please 



